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FOREWORD 


At more than one time in its history, religion has been threatened 
by too great emphasis upon service in the name of Jesus, or in the name 
of the church, instead of service in the name of needful humanity. To 
know intimately the story of the hospitals, schools, and social service 
work in America and upon foreign fields is to know how frequently 
the church has fed others for the sake of feeding itself. Therefore, 
it is am encouraging sign in our day to see the growth of completely 
disassociated service, done not for the sake of the church but purely 
for the welfare of people. 

The church, asking no returns, not even church membership, is 
making its way into areas of social stress. This sort of work has been 
done for many years, in Toynbee Hall, in Hull House, but only te- 
cently is it being done by the church itself apart from any direct return 
to the church. Not only is this disinterested service now carried on by 
church members, but the church supports and directs the service. 

The Council for Social Action is much interested in the experiment 
which the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is 
carrying on through Nagpada Neighborhood House in Bombay. — This 
neighborhood house is not affiliated with any church, it does not con- 
tribute members to any church, but it is a pioneer service to society 
wholeheartedly supported by the church. 

In Bombay, there can be no adequate dealing with the problems of 
labor, or sanitation, hygiene, infant mortality, and many other public 
concerns until the solidarity of brotherhood supersedes the caste tra- 
dition. A neighborhood is both a social and a spiritual necessity. 
Working along many lines, Nagpada Neighbothood House is winning 
the peoples’ confidence in themselves, establishing their resourcefulness, 
widening their outlook. 3 

Here, we feel, is a pattern—not in line but in spirit and intent—of 
the thing the Council for Social Action is attempting to do in areas of 
unemployment, among the sharecroppers, the coal miners, the itinerant 


workers. Sometimes the church is more clear of sight abroad than at 


home. Perspective makes for logical procedure, and distance fre- 
quently lends courage. 
_ The Council for Social Action is also interested in the man at the 
head of Nagpada Neighborhood House. At the heart of almost every 
significant phase of social development is a man or a woman and an 
idea. This fact is the hope and the despair of progress. The church 


has frequently been blessed by leaders who not only walk ahead of. 


those whom they serve but also walk ahead of many of those who sup- 
port them. As a communion, as descendants of a pioneer religious 
movement, we are proud to support this man, this idea, and this experi- 
ent in social action.—MARGUERITTE H. Bro 


} 
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Social Action in Bombay 


by Arthur E. Holt 


The Setting 

The traveler from the West gets one of the surprises of his 
life when his ship steams into the beautiful harbor of Bombay. 
Where is the India of fiction, where are the elephants, the 
tigers, the jungles, the mud huts of villages, and especially the 
cobras, the criminal tribes, and the enslaved women? 

It is almost impossible to give an adequate picture of this 
sea-port citadel built at the same time that the traders from 
old England were building Boston, New York, and Phila-— 
delphia. But the metropolitan city is much the same the world 
around and Bombay is no exception. ; 

Of course there is more than one Bombay. depending upon 
the point of view of the recorder. There is the Bombay of the 
_ historian. He tells the story of a few fishing villages scattered 
on seven islands taken over from Portugal by Great Britain as 
a wedding dowry in 1661. As western trade developed, Bom- 
bay became the focal center where inland commerce concen- 
trated by railroads meets the commerce of ocean highways. | 
In its stages of trade development you can read the history of — 
the city’s growth and of the recession of western dominance in 
India. Bombay's first imposing buildings were contemporane- . 
ous with the Civil War in the United States—when England’s — 
textile mills turned to India for cotton. From the mud sunken 
fishing village of 1661 to the modern city—policed, paved, 
lighted, and sanitary—is a long story, but the historian no it” 
meaningful. 

There is the modern city of Bombay about which the Rotary 
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Club will tell you. A city ten and a half miles in length with 
a population of 1,200,000 covering 74 square miles, with 1,379 
industrial establishments, including textile mills which employ 
95,000 people. It is the second city of the British Empire and the 
first city of India. Here cotton is still king, but the cotton de- 
pot shares the water front with coal, oil, fish and timber docks. 
Electric power is in the mountain passes to the west, and valu- 
able minerals in the hills await exploitation. The Rotary Club 
can tell you about these things. 


Rapid Tempo of Bombay Life 

Then there is the Bombay of the sociologist. The city repre- 
sents only one-third of the work processes of the nation. It is 
the place where the money lender, the trader and the manufac- 
turer do the things which they are supposed to do. On beyond 
is agriculture and the villages. The other third is commerce 
on the high seas. The villages are feudal, personal, closely 
knit in caste formation. ‘The city is impersonal and more demo- 
cratic. The villages are slowly stirring with the ferment of 
freedom and nationalism. On a single occasion one hundred 
and fifty thousand villagers gathered at Faizpur in response to 
the call of Gandhi and Nehru. But Bombay and Calcutta 
move to a more rapid tempo. Gossip in the villages becomes 
communal riots in the city. The village still feels an obliga- 
tion for corporate mutual aid, but the city offers only isolation 


and anonymity. In the village a man with his own hands can ~ 


build his hut, but in the city thousands of people live in apart- 
ments and 80 per cent of the people of Bombay live in one- 
“room tenements. Where the village murmurs the city shouts. 

Let us take our place on the water tower of the Nagpada 
Neighborhood House. From it in outline you can see the 


= 
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whole city. With your back to Malabar Hill, the home of the 
prosperous, you turn your face toward the distant mainland. 
On your right is the harbor, where native dhows and ocean 
liners come and go, where docks which stretch from the Gate- 
way of India to the Petrol Installations at the other end afford 
to evety major product in India its own facilities for loading 
and unloading. In the foreground are the cotton mills with 
nearly a hundred chimneys belching smoke. On the distant 
left are the beautiful surburbs which line a marine boulevard. 
Nearer you see apartments which house the middle classes, and 
nearer yet—almost across the street—is Kamatipura, one of 
the largest centers of prostitution in the Orient. 


Around you on every side is a densely populated area color- 
ful with every race and creed. Jews, Hindus, Christians and 
Moslems jostle each other in daily contacts. Small handicraft 
industries carry on in crowded rooms for interminable hours. 
There is an Arab coffee shop across the street where men in 


The Nagpada Neighborhood House 
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‘Picturesque costumes smoke yet more picturesque pipes, drink 
coffee, and gamble throughout the day. Farther down the 
Street is the “Thieves’ Bazaar,” where bargaining for antiques 
is more exciting than polo or horse racing. 


The Thieves’ Bazaar 

The ‘Thieves’ Bazaar” is Barthian in its theology: all state- 
ments have a divine reference and the basic ethical assumption 
that man is totally lacking in ability to do good—ain this case 


to tell the truth. Bargaining is after the following fashion: 


‘Salaam, Mahomed,”’ I say to the owner of the biggest pile of 
litter. 

“Salaam, Sahib,” he replies. “May God protect us.” 

(A good start, a kind of Mizpah benediction at the beginning.) 

“Mahomed,” I say, “How much for that-bowl ?” 

“Sahib,” replies Mahomed, ‘“‘God has given me wealth, why 
should I charge you more than fifteen rupees for that bowl?” 

“Mahomed,” I reply, ‘‘God has given me poverty, why should 
I give you more than two rupees for that bowl ?” 

(We both lied but when you assume the total disinclination 
of anyone to tell the truth, you have a basis for compromise which 
is the end of all ethics.) 

‘‘Mahomed,” I say, ‘““How much for that tray-stand ?” 

“Ah, Sahib,” he replies, “God has made you my friend, you 
come here often, for you the price is five rupees, for others ten.” 

“Mahomed,” I reply, “I can buy that stand new down in the 
Fort for five rupees, what do.you mean by charging your God- 
given friend five rupees?” 

“Sahib,” says Mahomed, “God has made you a very smart man. 
Why should I tell you the prices? You tell me the price, and 
I will take what you say.” 

(He is appealing to my vanity and pride. Pride is the essence 
of sin as I read in a magazine. I am going back to the Neighbor- 
: hood House where the conversation carries fewer references to 
t God but a larger measure of truth.) ’ 

3 “Salaam, Mahomed.” 
fei 4 Salaam, Sahib.” 
For a moral holiday I recommend the ‘Thieves’ Bazaar.” 
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What's a Communal Riot? 


Byculla, where Nagpada Neighborhood House is situated, 
is the center of the communal riots in Bombay. It is not easy 
to make clear to a westerner what a communal riot is like. Of 
course, it is a large-scale street fight with bricks and pop-bottles 
and jack-knives for weapons. But it is something more than 
physical combat. 


In western terms it might be stated thus: If, over on that 
Africo-Hibernian frontier just east of the stockyards in Chi- 
cago, an Irishman threw a brick through the window of a 
Negro Baptist church because somebody said that St. Augustine 
was a greater man than St. Patrick; because some Negroes had 
cut some Irishmen out of their jobs at the stockyards; because 
some Negroes got noisy in their church services; or some real 
estate man wanted to keep the Negroes ‘in their place’; or some- 
body said that the Negroes were stealing Irish babies to make 
Baptists out of them—-what would happen afterwards would be 
a Chicago version of a Hindu-Moslem communal riot. Byculla 
has seen many of these. 


Up the street is a Jewish Synagogue with a large compound. 
There are at present 200 Jews from Persia encamped there. 
They have been thrown out of Persia and are trying to get to 
Palestine. Persia has a Dictator who is trying to be “modern.” 
Dictators seem to lack originality. 


The American Board at Work 


The Nagpada Neighborhood House shares a compound with — 
the Bombay Presidency Health Visitors Institute and the Hume 
Memorial Church: the oldest Protestant church in western 
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India, a monument to the sacrificing devotion of Gordon Hall, 
a missionary of New England origin who died of cholera on 
the steps of a Hindu temple in 1826 after 13 short years in 
Bombay. The original plan for social work here was conceived 
by the American Marathi Mission. The director is a missionary 
of the American Board, and receives his salary from the Union 
Congregational Church of Hinsdale, Illinois. 


What a Neighborhood House Is Not 

A neighborhood house so easily becomes a charity that it is 
dangerous to have weak people at the head of such an institu- 
tion. When weak people backed by the benevolence of the 
wealthy dispense charitable services, they inevitably surround 
themselves with privilege-seekers to whom it is impossible to 
transfer a spiritual movement. Weak people enjoy praise, ser- 
vility, obedience, conformity, agreement with their own opin- 
ion. This psychological relationship is plainer where the issue 
is not obscured by the fact that the privilege-dispensers claim 
to be doing ‘good’ in the name of Christ or Mohammed or 
Moses. We can look at a project conducted by a religious group 
whose tenets we frown upon and plainly see the use of all sorts 
of psychological pressure. But when our aim is to make Chris- 
tians of those whom we serve, we are sometimes unaware of 
our own pressure-methods. 

The true neighborhood house is not a decoy planned to at- 
tract unsuspecting individuals who, lured beyond their depth 
by sports, classes, health services, are expected to swim out on 
the side of the pond controlled by the religious group which 
instituted the attraction. 
In other words, a neighborhood house cannot be a confes- 
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sional institution any more than it can be a political or racial 
institution. It cannot be dominated by the tenets of one creed 
any more than by the tenets of one political theory. Religion, 
politics, race—they all have their place, but not in a neighbor- 
hood house. A ‘communal’ group is selective; a neighborhood 
house is inclusive. We only confuse counsel when we refuse 
to recognize this fact. 


There can be no objection to a confessional group (a de- 
nomination, a particular religious group or order) starting a 
neighborhood house, but a neighborhood house which tries to 
operate on the basis of church members and non-church mem- 
bers will not be a good neighborhood house, or it will mis- 
represent itself either to those whom it serves or to those who 
give it support. Few institutions are paid for by those who 
benefit most by them. A test of a family is whether it helps 
those who start in dependence to arrive at independence. The 
test of an institution which receives support from without is 
what it hopes for in those who come to share in its services. 


What Is a Neighborhood House? 


4 


“ 


In the background of modern life was a society organized 
around the family or in the face-to-face relations of the village 
neighborhood. In this society men knew each other and felt 
a collective sense of responsibility for each other. Work, neigh- 
borliness and religion had an interlocking relationship. But 
this world disintegrated under the drive of what Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine called the “law of the markets’—the right to 
buy in the lowest market and sell in the highest without regard 
to social consequences. 


| 
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A_ Street in Bombay 

The law of the markets gave us the modern city where popu- 
lations come and go as trade demands and where neighborli- 
ness is at the minimum. In the modern city, races, religions, 
classes are suddenly thrown together and jostle each other in 
utter confusion. A neighborhood house is an attempt to re- 
constitute the neighborhood in a society created and ruled by 
the law of the markets. 


Reconstituting the Neighborhood 

The attempt to reconstitute neighborliness in Byculla can 
best be described in the words of the Neighborhood House 
Director: 

“Our first direct approach to the neighborhood, while the 
building was still in process of construction, was through our 
little children’s playground—a small plot of ground contain- 
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ing a set of swings, a slide, and a few seesaws. The children 
swarmed to this place daily, despite the inconvenience caused 
by the building operations. It was not long before we became 
acquainted with several hundreds of children, and through the 
children, gradually began to make friends with the parents. 

“Every day I went out for exploratory trips into the neigh- 
borhood, mapping out the region and beginning a simple sur- 
vey of housing and general conditions. We had determined in 
the beginning not to scatter our efforts over too wide an area, 
but to concentrate in the natural geographic divisions of First 
and Second Nagpada. ‘These two districts, triangular in shape, 
together form a rectangle of about sixty-two acres, near to the 
geographical centre of Bombay. The population of First Nag- 
pada, at that time (1925) was 8,125 and that of Second Nag- 
pada, 23,562. The respective density of population was 277 and 
713 people per acre—as against an average density of 78 per 
acre for the entire city. The houses of the area are for the most 
part large buildings of one-room tenements, having a very nar- 
row frontage, and backing on to one another with only three- 
or four-foot passages between. 

“The population of the neighborhood is varied, being com- 
posed of Hindus, Moslems, Jews, Christians, and a scattering 
of other groups—with the Moslems in the majority. In addi- 
tion to people drawn from all parts of India, one finds Arabi- 
ans, Egyptians, African Negroes, Afghans, and people from the 
Persian Gulf. The languages spoken are as varied as the ~ 
population. 


Congested Housing 


“In.a sampling of the housing of one hundred families, we | 
found from three to eleven people occupying each room. The — 
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average for the entire group was six people per room. These 
rooms are for the most part small, with one or two windows 
on but one side, and with no cross-ventilation. The cooking, 
eating, sleeping, and other functions of the family are per- 
formed in this single room. 

“I have, since making this original survey, seen two rooms 
which might be called small halls, with open doors in the front 
and rear, and no windows, each occupied by eleven and six- 
teen families respectively. Here was one family, grouped about 
its stove. A few feet away was another family. And so it 
went. There was no attempt made at providing privacy. The 
entire group lived, as it were, in an open hostel. In such situa- 
tions as these there is no place for false modesty. The facts 
of life are known by all and accepted by all. When a woman 
is ready to deliver her child, a curtain is stretched across a 
corner of the hall, and the experienced women help the woman 
who is delivering. It is simply an incident in the common life; 
And yet within such a group there prevails as strict a standard 
of morality as one will find among those who are more favor- 
ably placed. . 

“On one rainy night I accompanied the Inspector of Police 
on his midnight duty tour. We went into a small room and the 
Inspector flashed his light, revealing three men on a bed, two | 
men under the bed, and four more lying on the remaining floor 
—nine men in all, sleeping in what would ordinarily be called: 
a single room. . . 


Sleeping i in the Streets . 7 aes 
“Tran alley just back of the. Neighborhood House we found — 
all of the available rooms occupied by- Pathans—hardy Moslems 
from the North-West frontier or from Afghanistan. The ma- 
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jority of this particular group were dock workers or seamen. 
Men of this type come to Bombay without their families. 
Twenty or thirty men will take a single room—the number of 
occupants being determined by the number of boxes (trunks) 
which can be placed in the room. This room becomes the head- 
quarters—their office address, so to speak. Their actual resi- 
dence is out-of-doors in the alley-way. On any night, except 
during the monsoon, one can count hundreds of men sleeping 
on the pavements. During the monsoon the number is less, 
but even then, there are still scores huddling as close to the 
buildings as possible, finding refuge under overhanging pro- 
jections, occupying doorways and stairways where the oppor- 
tunity offers, and probably soaked to the skin each night that 
it rains. For them, the survival of the fittest is more than a 


phrase. 


“One-room tenements and sleeping in the streets are not 
peculiar to Nagpada. The census of 1931 revealed 67 per cent 
of the population of Bombay living in rooms occupied by five 


or less people; 24 per cent of the population living in rooms — 


occupied by six to nine people; 8 per cent of the population 


living in rooms occupied by ten to nineteen persons; and 1 per 


cent of the population living in rooms occupied by twenty or 
more persons. 


‘S 


“This 1 per cent in Bombay means 15,000 persons, a fair- . 


sized city itself, living in almost unbelievable congestion. This 


condition led the superintendent of the census to remark: ‘The : 


general conclusions to be drawn from these striking figures — 


is: if an average of more than two and a half persons per room 


is taken as indicating overctowding in Bombay, 86 per cent of © 


the population are overcrowded and housed so inadequately 
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that the streets have to be used universally to supplement the 
sleeping accommodation which the houses cannot provide.’ 


Lack of Sanitation 

“In attaining access to some of these crowded lofts, which 
some one has said, ‘ware-house, rather than house the people,’ 
I have stumbled through yawning holes in the stairways, found 
gaps in the railings as I groped my way through night-time 
darkness despite the glaring outside light of day, and have 
been almost overpowered by filth and stench. One need not 
describe the sanitary conditions prevailing, particularly among 
ignorant people who will defecate and urinate in any place that 
the opportunity offers. In investigating the sanitary arrange- 
ments, I have at times been almost unable to reach the privy 
proper, because of the defilement in the region of the privy. 
The municipal sweepers do their work, and do it heroically, 
but the sanitary habits of the people are such that the streets 
and open spaces surrounding the privies are defiled almost as 
soon as the sweepers have passed on. Time-and again I have 
Seen little babies crawling about in such filth, and children 
making mud pies from the mud resulting from human urina- 
tion. 

“Under such conditions it was no wonder that we found a 
high death rate in the area—Second Nagpada having had the 
highest death rate in the city for the five years preceding 1925. 


Center of Prostitution 

_ “Within a stone’s throw of the Neighborhood House is the 
vice district of Bombay which, in 1926, contained at least 5,000 
prostitutes. I have seen vice districts in many cities of the 
world, but I have never seen one more blatant and sordid than 
fee of Bombay. Street after street in the area was filled with 
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prostitutes of almost every nationality and description, ranging 
from the four-anna woman on up. In one whole street the 
houses were baried like cages, with the women on exhibition 
like so many monkeys cr tigers. In this area at night there is 
a never-ceasing flow of trafic—young men, old men, Indians 
of all castes for all parts of India, European sailors from the 
boats in the harbor, Chinese and Japanese, and soldiers in uni- 
form. In this plague area, I have seen our little eight and 
ten year old boys, wandering around in groups, with eyes and 
ears wide open. It was no wonder that our nearest neighbor, 
upon hearing of our plans, said, ‘It is very good indeed, but 
you are attempting the impossible.’ 


Opening the Nagpada Neighborhood House 
“The building was completed in late January of 1927, and 
in early February we arranged for the opening, at which the 
Minister for Education with the Bombay Government presided. 
“We felt that our immediate task was to interpret the 
Neighborhood House, its ideas and ideals, to our neigh- 
bors. Accordingly, we arranged a series of functions at 
which we planned to explain the Neighborhood House to the 
varying population groups. We had ordered a cinema ma- 
chine, which was promised for the opening week, but it did not 
arrive, and the only machine we were able to rent was an old- 
timer, the power of which was generated by turning a wheel. 
by hand. When the wheel was turned rapidly the picture was 
relatively clear, but when the operator grew tired and slowed 
up, the picture faded out. Only one man knew how to operate | 
the machine, and on the opening night he turned up so drunk 
as to be useless. . 
“The hall was crowded, and so we worked on the Operator 
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until he was sober enough to carry on, but before the evening 
was over he had become mixed up in a drunken brawl and had 
to be removed from the premises. I am frank to say that the 
opening evening was both disconcerting and disappointing. 
The next night went a bit better, and by the end of the week 
we had spoken about our work to hundreds of people of all 
groups and had invited their cooperation. 


Its Program 

“From the beginning we were determined that we were not 
going to ‘put a program across’ but were going to build our 
activity program out of the felt desites of our own neighbors. 
And we have adhered to this plan throughout the years. 


“I well remember the day when, as I was walking through 
a tenement area, I came upon a group of young men gambling 
in a sheltered doorway. I stood and watched the game for a 
while, and then one of the boys spoke up and said, “Sir, to what 
country do you belong?’ I replied that I was an American, 
and the next question was, ‘Sir, do you know Jack Dempsey ?’ 
I had to admit that Mr. Dempsey was not a personal friend of 
mine, but that I had seen him box. The boys then stated that 
they wanted to become boxers. I knew very little about the 
manly art, but I invited them to the Neighborhood House for 
boxing. Almost providentially, a stranded South African box- 
ing champion turned up at the time and I arranged with him 


to instruct the boys. They developed rapidly and before long 


k 


came to be known as among the best boxers in the city. In the 


years following, our boxing club has come to assume an en- 


viable position among the civilian boxing clubs of the Presi- 


dency, and a full quota of Bigsbeds boys ate found in as 
major tournament, 3 
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“Our boxing club has come to assume an enviable position.” 


“As with boxing, so our other activities developed. A group 
of Jewish taxi drivers wanted to learn something about auto- 
mobile mechanics, and that class was started. Another group 
desired an English class, another group an Urdu class, still 
others wanted to study shorthand and typewriting, mathema- 
tics, electrical wiring, and what-not, until our classes now en- 
roll some 500 students annually. And the beauty of it is that 
every student is studying the things he really wants to study, 
with no thought of diplomas or examinations. It is education 
at its best.” 


The Riot of 1929 


Already Nagpada Neighborhood House, through the im- 
partiality of its service, has earned a place in civic leadership. 
Bombay has acute labor tension, intensified by low wages, 
crowded housing, poor working conditions, and various other — 
injustices. It is impossible for labor to organize effectively ; 


v7 
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while and where the caste system prevails. The basic service 
of the Neighborhood House is to lessen communal tension. 
The Bombay labor trouble of 1929 made newspaper headlines 
around the world. The Director says: 

“When communal rioting on a large scale broke out in 
February of 1929 we were decidedly anxious as to what would 
happen in our immediate area. For many months preceding 
the riots, labor conditions in Bombay were very disturbed. 
Strikes in the mill area, continuous propaganda, the tendency 
of employers to use race conflict for its own advantage—all of 
these had made the working population very nervous and ex- 
citable. When Pathans were hired to take the place of striking 
workers in the oil-installations, the gathering storm broke. Be- 
cause most of the displaced men happened to be Hindus, the 
Hindu mill workers took up the cause of the Hindu oil-strikers 
and an open war was declared upon the Pathans. The Pathans 
were hunted down like so many wild animals and those who 
were not fortunate enough to escape were done to death. The 
Moslems then came to the rescue of their Pathan co-religionists 
and a full-sized Hindu-Moslem riot was on, which held the 
city in its grip for over a week. 


Fear and Panic 

“The immediate reaction in our neighborhood was one of 
‘panic. The rank and file of the population were afraid to 
venture out into the streets. Shops were closed, conservancy 
service suspended, and postal deliveries were extremely irregu- 
lar. After a few days the accumulated filth in the streets was a 
definite menace to the public health. 

“The group of Pathans living near the Neighborhood House 
was reinforced by Pathans from other parts of the city until it 
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became about three times its normal size. Almost directly op- 
posite the Pathan alley-way was an alley-way crowded with 
Hindu shoemakers and their families. The entrance to this 
latter gully was so narrow that the Hindus could not protect 
themselves and a raiding party would simply have the residents 
at its mercy. Sensing this danger we at once began to move 
among the Pathans, urging them to stay at home, providing 
them with playing cards, cigarettes and games equipment. The 
problem of food was an extremely difficult one, but we man 
aged to get in touch with some relief agencies which supplied 
enough rice to keep the men from starvation. For a week we 
slept with both ears and eyes open, ready to rush out at the first 
indication of disturbance, but the situation finally began to ease 
and at last came under control. 

“Save for a few minor incidents, the people of the neighbor- 
hood acquitted themselves in a very creditable fashion. Despite 
the panic, our playground was in operation daily,-.and the 
building as well, until the curfew order was issued forbidding 
people from being on the streets after sunset. Our road, as a : 
tule, is noisy the night through. But during the nights the cur- - 
few order was in force, it was so quiet that we found it almost 
impossible to sleep. 

“And, out of the whole experience we gained the. conviction : 
that although the N eighborhood House still had a long. way to 
travel along its chosen road toward inter-communal unity, there 
are marks of progress, and for these marks of PEOBISSS we are, 
truly grateful.” : 


A Visit to the Neighborhood Eetidé | gi 
Let us spend a day in visiting the Nagpada Neighborhood | 
House. It is six o'clock in the morning. ‘The nurses from the 
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(INFANT WELFARE CENTER ate already at work, boiling the 
norning’s supply of milk—much of which will be fed to the 
yabies of working mothers before the mothers depart for their 
day in the mills. Over one hundred babies come to the Center 
every morning for milk and a warm bath. Those who are in 
need of it receive medical attention. During the last year a 
total of 11,939 babies attended the Infant Welfare Clinics, 
while a total of 4,965 expectant mothers were examined and 
advised by the two women doctors. Almost 20,000 home visits 
were made by the Center nurses. During the last three years, 
the Nagpada Clinics have been the leading clinics in the city. 

The Infant Welfare Center is conducted in co-operation with 
the Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society and_ serves 


as the demonstration center and model clinic for the Health 
Visitors Institute, a school which trains public health nurses 
for their exacting work. 
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From the Infant Welfare Center we move into the Hall 
where the MunicipaAL VAccINATORS have come for their 
weekly vaccination clinic, and from there into the DIsPENSARY, 
where our woman Medical Officer treats over 2,000 women and 
children patients each month. 

Going up the stairs, we pass into the Nursgry SCHOOL. In 
this School thirty-five children of working mothers spend the 
entire day, from early morning until evening, in games, hand- 
work, and elementary study—eating and resting on the premises. 

Although it is still early, a group of men are gathered out-. 
side the office, awaiting the opportunity to interview the em- 
ployment officer and to avail themselves of the FREE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE. 

In the room next to the office a number of young men and 
women are studying SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING in order 
to prepare themselves more adequately to take their place in 
the business world. 


Its Varied Services 

Although classes for the wives of the workmen are more or 
less uphill work, because of the home responsibilities of the — 
women, the Neighborhood House maintains a considerable 
number of regular weekly appointments. In the morning there 
is an ENGLISH CLAss for women. After lunch there will be 
Urbu and sEWING CLassgs. These classes range from simple — 
literacy classes in four languages to more advanced study; and — 
from the simplest type of sewing, wherein a woman brings a_ 
square of cloth which is fashioned into a pair of baby pants or 
into the simplest kind of garment, to a class of about fifty § 
Jewish girls who learn to make patterns, use patterns, and to — 
cut and finish frocks which will pass inspection on any prom- 
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-enade. Then will come the Morusr’s Cius, and at four 
‘o'clock, a FREE CINEMA SHOW attended by several hundred 
‘women. The majority of the women in attendance will be 
|purdah women—women who enjoy no other out-of-the-home 
entertainment. 

As the women leave the building, a howling mob of children 
swarm into the hall for their weekly cinema. For an hour the 
place is bedlam as the children scream with delight at the antics. 
of their favorite comedians. 

In the hall on the first floor, scores of boys and girls are play- 
ing TABLE GAMES: ping-pong, carroms, draughts, table golf, 
and the like. On the OUTDOOR PLAYGROUND the swings, see- 
saws and slides are in constant use; while the older boys are 
playing hockey and volley-ball, and practising track and field 
sports on the PLAYING FIELD about a block distant. 


Evening Programs 

Evening comes. The mothers and children have gone home 
and the workingmen begin to gather. In the same hall which 
has already done service as a vaccination center and cinema 
theater, a group of students have assembled for a LECTURE in 
the adult education series. The lecture over, the benches are 


pushed to one side and the BOXERS begin their training. The — 


boys in the boxing club are mill workers, living in the crowded 
chawls, working at a wage of little more than a rupee a day 
(when they have work), eating but one nourishing meal during 
the day—and yet these same boys enter the ring and hold their 
own with the best of the well-fed and well-trained military 
boxers in India. There is never a boxing tournament of major 
importance in Bombay in which Nagpada boxers are not found 
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While the boxers are in action, another group of young 
workers are enjoying a MUSIC CLASs in the waiting hall of the 
dispensary. In the same room, three or four men may be sing- 
ing different tunes, and another three or four playing different 
instruments. Men who during the working day endure the 
monotony of tending machines, find here at night a means of 
release and self-expression which gives them new strength for 
the duties of the next new day. 

Passing to the first floor, we find the EVENING TYPING CLASS 
in session. The LIBRARY is crowded. Every game table is oc- 
cupied; while a class of forty young men are studying Ac- 
COUNTANCY with a highly trained young English accountant. 

Eight-thirty p.m., and a regular weekly NEWS LECTURE on 
the outstanding events of the week. The typing class has given 
place to an English class. The Music class is followed by a 
group of AMATEUR DRAMATISTS, preparing for their next public 
performance. 

At nine-thirty, the hall changes again, and a neighborhood 
association assembles for its regular meeting or SOCIAL GATHER- 
ING. At midnight all is quiet—no, not quite! A shout is heard 
in the courtyard below. An excited husband has come to call 
the Center Nurse. A woman is in labor pains, and at 4:30 a.m. 
a new neighbor is born. 


The Day Begins Again ~ ; 

Six a.m., and the day begins again. A different schedule, — 
different organizations, but a never-ceasing activity. One thou- 
sand people per day, year in and year out, using the crowded | 
facilities. | 4 

There are, of course, variations in the schedule. The in- 
tensely human element is dominant—life and need, love and 
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Waiting for the Doors to Open 


service cannot be regimented. A daily report from the Direc- 
tor of the House would be full of such items as this one: 


“I recall one night when a woman already in labor pains, 
came to the Neighborhood House long after dispensary hours. 
Since I was not a doctor, I thought it advisable to try to get 
her removed to a hospital as quickly as possible, so a passing 
gharry was commandeered and the journey begun. Despite the 
best efforts of the driver, however—or perhaps because of 
them—nature insisted on having her way and the baby was 
porn in the open gharry. The old driver discreetly retreated 
some distance away until the event was finished. He then re- 

umed the journey, but upon reaching the mOSPUa insisted that 
: should be paid for an extra passenger.” - 


b 
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The Meaning of Nagpada Neighborhood House 

What does it all mean? Activity for the sake of activity, or 
activity with a purpose? Simply amusement and education, 
or something more? Here is the Director's answer to the 
Hesston: 

“Only those of us who have actually watched the experiment 
during the last ten years can answer. We have seen a section 
of the city which was rapidly disintegrating begin to achieve a 
civic consciousness. We have seen boys who were ashamed to 
admit they belonged to that section of the city called Nagpada 
become young men who are proud of Nagpada. We have 
seen scores of potential street-loafers and delinquents become 
attached to higher ideals. We have seen an infant death rate, 
which was for years the highest in the city, reduced, by dint of 
constant effort and education, to a figure lower that that of the 
city average. We have seen women, who were practically pris- 
oners in their homes, experiencing the joys of play, unlocking 
the treasures of knowledge, and learning such useful arts as 
sewing and homemaking. We have trained young men and 
women for better business positions. We have heard hundreds 
of cases of family troubles and have had some hand in their 
solution. We have given men new hope through our employ- 
ment service. We have returned workmen to the new day’s © 
toil—re-created, in the best sense of the word. 


Simple Friendliness : 

. “We have staked much on simple friendliness, and in times 
me of civic trial such as the periodical communal riots which Bom- 
bay experiences, we have seen our faith justified. Though living 
oo in what has been known as a notorious trouble zone, Nagpada 
young men of all communities distinguished themselves in the 
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‘recent communal riots—not by fighting—but by sweeping the 
‘streets when the sweepers had fled, and thus helping to restore 
public confidence. 

“It would be untrue to give the impression that all has been 
fair sailing. It has not. In India, where everything is done 
according to communal lines, it is impossible for many people 
to believe that our purpose is to render disinterested service. 
There have always been non-Christians who have opposed us. 


because they were sure that we were using our program as a. 


lure for making converts, and there have always been Chris- 
tians who have opposed us because we are not making converts. 

“Our most strenuous opposition has come from a section of 
the Christian community who believe that such advantages as 
we have to offer should be enjoyed by Christians alone. The 
bitterest hours that I have spent in India have been those in 
which I have had to meet the active opposition of a section of 
the Christian community. The Christian ideal of brotherhood 
has a long way to go before it becomes all-inclusive.” 


Is It Worthwhile? 


The annual investment in this institution is not extravagant. 
The yearly budget is only about $6,000, exclusive of co-opera- 
tive services rendered by interested public bodies. Most of the 
money is raised from people in Bombay. 


It would be easy to point out tasks not performed by the , 


Neighborhood House. It is not a church, it is not a mission, 
it is not a home for fallen women, it is not a hospital, it is not 
a college. “These necessary tasks must be performed in other 
ways. This is a neighborhood house engaged in reconstituting 


neighborliness. 
it is not a re-writing of the economic order, not a defense 


There are those with the conventional programs, and there are 
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of capitalism, nor an overthrowing of it, nor a modification 
through cooperatives. It is not a labor organization. These 
things—some of them—may grow out of the development of 
leadership, of thought, of good will. This is a neighborhood 
house engaged in reconstituting neighborliness. 

Whether you believe this work is worthwhile depends on 
whether you think it is worthwhile again to build neighbor- 
hoods amid the anonymity of the modern city. This seems to 
the writer terribly important. It would be possible to argue 
that a large number of good institutions are ineffective because 
they have no community in which to function. 

Moreover, it is right that the neighborhood center should 
become a thought-center and a center of interpretation. When 
one tries to introduce the principle of neighborliness into so- 
ciety, one finds so much that is inconsistent with it that a fer- 
ment of thinking is bound to take place. It is right that a neigh- 
borhood center should be a center of public-minded thinking. 

If you decide that it is good to re-establish neighborliness in 
the world, what are the conditions of success? 

Manifestly this can only be done as we have an understand- 
ing of the nature of human society. We must understand why 
we do not have neighborliness and how we can get it. We 
must understand the difference between neighbors and between 
people who are bound together as givers and receivers of 
charity. 


3 


Civic Leadership 4 

It.is right at this point that we find the necessity of dividing 
neighborhood houses into three groups. There is the fir 
group which are nothing but a charity for privilege-seekers 
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those like Hull House, Chicago Commons, South End House in 
Boston, Toynbee Hall and Kingsley House in London, which 
seem to climb into a class by themselves because of the recogni- 
tion accorded to the dynamic persons who lead them. During 
the anniversary celebration of Chicago Commons I kept think- 
ing of this problem of leadership in settlement work. The set- 
tlement is not a list of activities, it is a fellowship built around 
leaders, inspired persons rooted in a neighborhood fellowship, 
who engaged in public-minded thinking for the neighborhood 
and city. 


Dr. Clifford Manshardt, Director 

At this point the personal equation in leadership tells. Judged 
by this standard, Nagpada Neighborhood House stands near 
the top of the list. Dr. Clifford Manshardt was appointed Di- 
rector in 1925, after taking his Doctor’s degree in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In addition to his ordinary duties, he serves 
as an important member on no less than a dozen councils en- 
gaged in welfare work in the Bombay Presidency. He is the 
unpaid adviser to the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust and the organizer 
and Director of the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of So- 
cial Work. During these years he has also written three note- 
worthy books and edited three more. 

This is not the place to tell the story of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
School of Social Work. It must suffice here to say that in 
two ways it grew out of the Nagpada Neighborhood House. 
| It was the experience here gained which proved the need of the 
School ‘and it-was the leadership here demonstrated that won 
the confidence of the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust 
which sponsored the School. Here the classes of the School are 
1eld and here the students are housed, and from the ten years 


\ 
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of successful living in Byculla the right to lead in such a pro- 
ject has been won. 


When Manshardt and his students and the boys in his vari- 
ous clubs cleaned the streets of Nagpada, not forgetting Kama- 
tipura, during the communal riots, the incident made headlines 
all over India. And then there are the All-India Boxing 
Matches. It is the customary thing in the Bombay Presidency 
finals to see on the program among the list of the officials the 
name of the Rev. Dr. Clifford Manshardt, M.A., Ph.D., B.D., 
D.D. The lectures on civic subjects delivered at the Nagpada 
Neighborhood House are widely reported to the public press 
and the best thinkers on civic subjects welcome the opportunity — 
to speak from that forum. ; 


The Personal Equation 
There is no accounting for this more than conventional lead- 
ership except on the basis of a personal equation in which 
courage, consecration, and mental ability play an important 
part. Such recognition would not come to one who dramatized 
himself and focused attention on himself rather than upon his — 
cause. It would not be accorded to one who talked more than 
he worked. It can come only to one who keeps his facts. 
ahead of his oratory and has almost unlimited capacity for de- 

tailed hard work. ; 


: “Social Action” is a militant phrase gathering up something - 
; of the will-to-right which impelled the prophet’s righteous 
32 anger and drove the money-changers out of the temple. But’ 
se _ “social action’ is also a winsome phrase. To the initiated it 
x speaks of long, creative patience, of the sure contagion of hope, 
of humanity's gradual awareness of its own strength and 
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peauty. The “mind of God in Christ Jesus” was persuasive be- 
cause it was personal. “Reform,” “ 
ansion of Christianity,’ “human betterment’’—all these are 
meaningful to the degree in which they embody great personal- 
tties. The church does well to scrutinize her new patterns and 


cake note of the men who set them. 


social government,” “ex- 


i 


Postscript on the Council for Social Action 


The Council for Social Action seeks to help re-constitute neighbor- 
hoods and to bring together the diverse groups in our communities, so 
seriously pulled apart by conflicting interests and mutual desires. 


The labor-capital conflict and the strain of unemployment and relief 
wwe divisive forces which tend to break down the community. In this 
eld the Council, through its industrial relations secretary, missionary 
of our churches in areas of industrial disputes, counsellor to workers, 
oth employed and jobless, carries on a program aimed to effect coopera- 
ion and understanding, between groups that the churches must help to 
draw together in the interest of community welfare. 


Similarly in the field of rural life. The farmer suffers from tenancy 
nd poverty. He must be drawn into equality of treatment in Amert- 
van life. The Council, through its rural life secretary, 1s expressing in 
concrete form its concern that the rural neighborhood shall be so served. 


These are the missionary projects of the Council for Social Action, 
vom parable to what the American Board is doing in the person and 
program of Clifford Manshardt in Bombay. This service which we 
on to America must be extended. We now need at least two more 


hers on our staff, one on the west coast to help ease the economic 
ion in shipping and agriculture, the other in the South to deal 
specifically with the racial-economic problem of the cotton sharecroppets, 


Abroad and at home, we face, as churches, the task of reconstituting 
ighborhood and community, of bringing together the groups now 
rn apart by economic and political strife, by poverty and pain. This 

he task to which the Council for Social Action dedicates itself. This 
is the work for which we look to the churches for support. 


| Readings on Neighborhood Houses | 


Forty Years at Hull House, by Jane Addams. Macmillan, 1936, 459 
pages, $5.00. 


Contribution of Religion to Social Work, by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Columbia University Press, 1933, 103 pages, $2.00. 


Art of Helping People Out of Trouble, by Karl de Schweintz. Hough- 
ton, 1924, 231 pages, $2.00. 


Chicago Commons Through Forty Years, by Graham Taylor. Chicago” 
Commons Association, 1936, 322 pages, $1.50. ‘The goodwill 
to understand one another, to interpret misunderstood attitudes 
and situations, to reconcile and to be reconciled to differences in 
taste and temperament, race and religion, heritage and aspiration 
and through service to promote unity of spirit . . . such is the mean- 
ing of our forty years of service here.’”’—Graham Taylor 


Pioneering on Social Frontiers, by Graham Taylor. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1930, 547 pages, $4.00. The autobiography of the founder 
of Chicago Commons. : 


House on Henry Street, by Lillian D. Wald. Holt, 1915, 317 ne 
$3.50. ‘ 


Windows on Henry Street, by Lillian D. Wald. Little, 1934, 348 pages, : 
$3.00. The story of the Henry Street Settlement in New York City. 


Robert A. Woods, Champion of Democracy, by. Eleanor H. Woods. | 


Houghton, 1929, 378 pages, $5.00. pees of anes founder of 
South End House, Boston. a 
_ 

Conor Barnett; His Life and Work, by Olivia Hs Barnett. Putnam, 


1931, $2.00. English’ bipasisens and social reformer; wae warden 
of ie i Hall. é 


